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ON THE ROAD (i

THE colossal Yangtse is the natural windpipe of China/ and
its closure by the Japanese meant economic death. For a
time the Canton-Hankow railway served as it were as a tracheo-
tomy tube through which the great trading country could still
struggle for breath. The fall of the two termini simultaneously
put a stop to that, and other routes had to be found. My
new job was attractive in the extreme to my enquiring mind :
I was given a car and a free hand, and instructed to explore
the possibilities of transportation to Central and Western
China from the remaining open ports on the South Coast.
So off I went, picking up the car in Kwangsi, my party con-
sisting of a driver from Peking, a Cantonese servant and a
young Chinese called Lin as an interpreter,

I decided to start at the bottom and work upwards.   I

drove west across Southern Kwangsi, about a hundred miles

to Watlam, whence a little road ran south towards the sea.   This

brought me out, after crossing the coastal strip of Kwangtung,

at the Chinese city of Tchekam, adjoining the tiny French

colony of Kwangchow-Wan.   It was a strange experience to

pass out of China abruptly into this little plot of Europe,   There

was no compromise : for the seven miles of metalled road from

the Chinese frontier to the port of Fort Bayard we must drive

on the right, as in France, not the left, as in China.    Fort

Bayard consists of an indifferent harbour, a few streets of neat

little foreign houses, a barracks housing the Annamite troops

and a very dirty little rest-house in which I stayed one night,

and one only.   Having obtained the technical information I

required, I left the car for repairs and went to the house of

the Commissioner of Customs, back again in smelly old China.

The Commissioner, like many others in that service, was an

excellent fellow and a character.    His Customs House and

residence were new, and a striking change from the heavy

pillared or gothic edifices put up in the early days, being white,